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Ascent of Cotopaxi. 


e following interesting narrative of the 
ascent of this celebrated volcano is fur- 
d by James Orton, the South American 
ller, to the New York Evening Post. 
he ascent of the loftiest active voleano on 
lobe is no ordinary event. Its achieve- 
would have filled many pages in the 
s of Humboldt. ‘ 
nding fifty miles below the equator, and 
ndred west of the meridian of Washing- 
otopaxi is at once the most beautiful 
he most terrible of volcanoes. . From the 
of Quito it appears like a huge trun- 
cone, in altitude equalling five Vesu- 
8 piled upon each other, its summit rising 
housand feet above the limit of perpetual 
its sides presenting alternate ridges and 
>8 ploughed by descending floods of water, 
round the base for miles heaps of ruins 
widers twenty feet square and volcanic 
and mud six hundred feet deep. Very 
m does Cotopaxi wake up to intense ac- 
, for as a rule the higher a volcano the 
equent its eruptions, Generally the only 
of life are the deep rumbling thunders 
cloud of smoke lazily issuing from the 


e@ scientific world has long desired to 
the structure of the crater of Cotopaxi. 
preat Humboldt, although he attempted 
imb Chimborazo, seemed to think the 
if this volcano unapproachable, and con- 
id himself by examining it through his 
pope. Fifty years ago Colonel Hall, an 
ican, tried it with scaling ladders only 
1. In 1869 Dr. Felipe Sarrade, an Ecua- 
n, Said he reached the summit, where be 
seven craters: but nobody believed his 
The glory was reserved for Dr. Reiss, 
man naturalist, who, with Dr. Stubel, 
zen exploring the Valley of Quito during 
ast four years. I will now give a con- 
d account of his ascent. 
the 27th of November, 1872, Dr. Reiss 
it from Mulolo with ten peones for the 
west point of the crater. Crossing the 
Cutuche at Limpiopungo, where the 
m cuts through vast deposits of volcanic 
, he reached the ‘ Ventanillas,’ a dry and 
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Following the triangular ridge that|stream which flowed in 1854, and which, by 


divides the deep defiles of Manzanaguaico and | melting vast quantities of snow, caused much 


Pucahuaico, and whose apex reaches the snow |devastation in the valley by floods. 


These 


limit, he crossed subordinate cerros and pam-|sudden floods, caused by fresh eruptions of 


pas, which are so many steps in the grand 
staircase he was ascending. . Vegetation now 
ceased entirely, and the surface was covered 
with ashes and black sand. In fact, nearly 
the whole occidental slope of Cotopaxi, be- 
tween 12,500 and 16,000 feet, presents the as- 
pect of a dismal black desert. In this lofty, 
lifeless, silent solitude, says our traveller, man 
seems an intrusion. He found it difficult to 
judge of the distances and dimensions of ob- 
jects. Progress was slow, for at every step 
the foot sank into the sand, which increased 
in depth with the ascent. The mules were 
scarcely able to move, sinking to the knees 
and suffering from the rarefaction of the air. 

Occasionally the magnificent vista below 
and the- neighborhood of the snowy cone 
above absorbed attention; but clouds and 
driving hail-storms generally cut off all pro- 
spect. Suddenly a profound chasm, contain- 
ing fresh, smoking lava, was discovered on 
the left. This lava-stream was the lower 
limit of a vast mass, which from the valley 
appeared like a long black line. At 2 P.M. 
our traveller reached the point where the two 
quebradas unite, marked by an immense pile 
of rocks. Here he encamped for the night at 
an altitude of 15,179 feet. At 6 o’clock the 
upper part of the mountain was cleared of 
smoke and mist, and gave a grand and im- 
posing view. The white cone rose imme- 
diately above, appearing very huge but not 
very high. The border of the crater showed 
itself as a broad line, with a lofty rock on the 
north end, and another on the south. An 
immense stream of lava came down the cone, 
and near the place of encampment divided, 
entering the two quebradas or ravines men- 
tioned. The lava was still warm, clouds of 
vapor rising along the whole extent of the 
stream. During the afternoon the thermome- 
ter had stood at freezing point: but in the 
night it fell to twenty-five degrees. 

The next day Dr. Reiss attained all his 
hopes. The top stood out clear, while at his 
feet the accumulated clouds looked like a sea 
of cotton wrapping the mountain up to the 
altitude of 12,000 feet, leaving here and there 
an islanded peak or promontory. Cropping 
out of the lava stream, but mainly disposed 
along the borders of it, were numerous rough 
stones, upon which he advanced as on the 
rounds of a ladder. The greatest width of 
the Java current before it divided was about 
3,000 feet, and the estimated thickness 150 
feet. The lava was entirely black and warm 
in all its course ; its temperature being from 
68 to 91 degrees, while that of the atmosphere 
was 32 degrees. This elevated temperature 


lava on the mountain side, are the terror of 
the villages at the foot of Cotopaxi. Some- 
times, however, the cone, especially on the 
east side, appears black, owing not to absence 
of snow, but to a covering of black ashes. No 
fissure or accumulation of scoris indicates the 
source of the lava-stream. The altitude of 
the point of departure is 18,700 feet. 

At 8.45 he reached the arenal, a deep mass 
of fine sand stretching upward at an angle of 
forty degrees. Over this he must advance, 
difficult as it was, for on either side were im- 
passable fields of snow and ice. The tempera- 
ture of the sand was seventy-seven degrees. 
Another stream of lava was discovered, which 
must have flowed with great velocity, since, 
instead of following the inclination of the 
cone, it had descended diagonally. Only the 
peaks of Iliniza and Chimborazo in the oppo- 
site Cordillera were visible; but above the 
clouds, towards the southwest, a dense mass 
of smoke rose perpendicularly to a prodigious 
height, and then by an east wind was carried 
off in a horizontal line westward. This came 
from the furious and ever-active volcano of 
Sangay, whose top was invisible, but whose 
activity was manifested in this manner. As 
the clouds shifted, the diversified valley and 
its royal mountains were spread out like a 
map. Near by, on the southern flank of the 
volcano, was the porphyritic peak called Ca- 
beza del Cotopaxi, or the Inca’s Head. ‘Tra- 
dition bas it that this was the original sum- 
mit of Cotopaxi, torn off by an eruption on 
the very day Atahualpa was murdered by 
Pizarro. Dr. Riess thinks it really forms no 
part of Cotopaxi, but belongs to a more an- 
cient volcano. The old eruptions produced 
much obsidian, not found in the lavas of Co- 
topaxi, and probably the heaps of pumice 
around Tacunga came from some ancient 
crater. 

The clouds were ascending the mountain 
more rapidly than our traveller, as if in hot 
pursuit to intercept his view of the unseen 
crater. More than once, while ascending the 
arenal, his courage nearly failed him. The 
sand became mingled with ice; but turning a 
little to the south, he found a series of huge 
rocks rising above the snow and ashes and 
giving him a firm foothold. It was now 10.15 
A. .M.; thermometer, twenty-eight degrees. 
Fumeroles abounded, giving forth sulphurous 
gas. And now followed a sheet of compact . 
blue ice, inclined from thirty-five degrees to 
forty degrees; but fortunately it was not 
smooth, but covered with myrids of points or 
icicles three or four inches high. Scrambling 
over this, and climbing over and between 


explains the absence of snow on this part of, walls, some of immense size, suddenly he 


the slope. The gaseous exhalations from the 


reached the edge of the crater. At the same 


> pampa, since the porous earth retains|crevices seemed to be nothing more than air|/moment a cloud, which had hovered over the 
visture. Here the ascent of the cone|mixed with vapor. This is doubtless the lava-|summit, dispersed, and he looked into the pro- 
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found crater of the far-famed Cotopaxi. ‘I 
confess (says the Doctor) an unutterable satis- 
faction in having accomplished this feat, the 
ascent of the highest active volcano on the 
globe.’ 

He had reached the western part of the 
southern lip. ‘he crater presented an ellip- 
tical form, the major axis lying north and 
south. The stones which were continually 
falling in from all sides, but especially from 
the west side, rolled together as to the bottom 
of a funnel; there were no signs of a level 
bottom. The depth, roughly estimated, ap- 
peared to be 1,500 feet. The side of the funnel 
least inclined, and by which alone it is possi- 
ble to descend, is the southwest; but here are 
large fumaroles sending forth dense masses of 
vapor charged with gas, and having a tem- 
perature of 156°. Around these fumaroles 
were masses of sulphur and a deposit of gyp- 
sum mixed with chloride of lime. 
great interest as being the first instance of 


the South American volcanoes. Humboldt 
thought that the absence of hydrochloric acid 
was a characteristic of the New World volca- 
noes. The barometer gave 19,660 feet as the 
altitude, while the doctor’s trigonometrical 
observations, repeated at various times from 
independent bases in the valley, had given 
him 19,496 as the height of the north peak, 
and 19,427 for the southern. Both results 
exceed the altitude estimated by other travel- 
lers. Humboldt made it 18,880 feet. 

While standing on the rim of the crater 
holding to his Indian servant with one hand 


and with the other examining the deposits of ness” hath declared: “ Behold, I stand at the 


a fumarole, a gust of air filled both eyes with 
sand impregnated with sulphuric acid, caus- 
ing violent inflammation. This put an end to 
observation, and made it the part of wisdom 
to descend as soon as possible. He left the 
crater at 1.45 p. M., and reached his encamp- 
ment at the head of the ridge in three hours 
and a half, just as a heavy snow storm began. 

‘If the scientific results of my ascent (says 
M. Reiss) do not meet the expectation of sa- 
vans, I console myself with the reflection that 
I have pointed out the road, and that other 
travellers may make the ascent without being 
hindered by the general notion that it is im- 
possible to reach the crater.’ He says it is 
possible to ascend from the snow-limit to the 
summit in four or five hours. But as the 
ascent is steep and laborious, it is better to 
sleep the first night at the limit, and the 
second night on the arenal, the sand of which 
is warm. This will give a long third day to 
the crater, and enable the traveller to explore 
the whole circumference. He says he felt no 
inconvenience from the rarefaction of the air. 
This difficulty in ascending high altitudes be- 
gins at the height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet, but 
does not appear to augment with the altitude. 
In 1867 the writer of these lines ran a race 
with a fellow traveller on the side of Antisana 
at the bracing altitude of 16,000 feet. All 
the peones with Dr. Reiss complained of sick- 
ness, and one stout fellow bled at the nose. 
The mules also suffered much above the alti- 
tude of 13,000 feet; but his dog, although evi- 
dently troubled for breath, followed him to the 
crater.” 


O, for purity of heart! Surely this gives us 
to see the face of a merciful God, it will have 
a tendency also to open the eye to see clearly 
our duty in all things. 


This is of| specially is this noticeable under the new- 
,|covenant dispensation; as in addition to what 


chloride being found among the products of has been cited may be instanced the testimony 
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For “The Friend.” 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

There is hardly one maxim, or authorita- 
tive rule of action enjoined in the Holy Scrip- 
tures which, by the Society of Friends has 
had more prominency given to it than that of 
the Saviour in the parable of the vine: “ With- 
out (or severed from) me ye can do nothing.” 
Similar precepts are not wanting in the same 
book of books: thus by the prophet Isaiah it 
is declared: “ Lord thou wilt proclaim, peace 
for us: for thou also hast wrought all our works 
in us.” And again by the Psalmist, “Hxcept 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it,” &c. Which doctrine was also recog- 
nized in the Israelitish theocracy thus: “ The 
Lord spake unto Moses, ‘Say unto them, go 
not up, neither fight ; for J am not among you ; 
lest ye be smitten before your enemies.’” 


cised, by reason of the abounding corrap 
of a earnal, light, and unstayed mind; 

morning, I found the Lord speaking to_ 
and telling me. that without him, I coulé 
nothing for the helping of myself out of 
sad, deserted frame of spirit, that now I an 
and have most frequently been under fi 
my youth up unto this day ; which is sha 
this: Satan, and his suggestions and alli 
ments to sin, familiarly and frequently adi 
ted into the heart, at his pleasure; so thi 
could but very little, if at all, in any meas) 
essay to resist him with success; and, on 
other hand, Christ, and all He brings y 
him, kept at the door, without entry o 

tertainment, though sometimes longed for; 
in some sort inquired after. Now, I thoug 
the Lord’s voice was to me this morning, t 
as He alone could help me, so his help 

only to be found by me, as his voice (b 

attended to) should be found speaking in 
conscience; and that all noises and voices 

speaking there, behoved to be silenced, or 
could not be heard. | 

For clearing up this truth, these particu 
were thus made out to me; that there, ; 
only there, he is to be found effectually spé 
ing to and determining every case, and) 
cure of it. ; 

He is to be seen in his works of creati 
in his works of providence, and by the j 
ments that he executes, and in the Scriptt 
there is much of him to be seen and lear 
by a diligent perusal of them; but no lifet 
be found merely by what may be learned f 
any or all of these. ‘Search the Scriptur 
that is a duty, ‘for they testify of me,’ § 
Christ ; ‘ but ye must come to Me to get li, 
vour life is there, even ‘hid with Chris 
God.’ See John v. 39, 40, and Col. iii. 3. 
life, then, being only to be found in Ch 
and no where else, in prayer, preacbing,) 
scriptures, where is he to be found? Tho 
Christ may be said to be, and truly is, e 
where, and every where to be found; yet 
to the particular end for which he is sou 
namely, for mortifying and subduing si 
but as enthroned in the heart. The Apo 
speaking to this same case, of a soul thi 
seeking, and wots not where to find Ch 
says, He is nearer than ye believe,—in 
heart and in your mouth; so, he is effec 
only there, to do the business thou desii 
Find him ever so much elsewhere,—if ye 
him not, nor observe him well then you 
lose your labor; your case will grow wors 
your wound will stink and become more 
rupt,—you will profit nothing by all 
pains, nor by all the dispensations you 
under, either of mercy or correction. 

But who, among professors, will not 
knowledge all this, willingly ? and yet do 
themselves still at a loss, as to their ido 
being kept from it; or some corruption, 
always has been predominant, or, it may 
is let loose only for a time against them, 
yet master and vex them sore. I find th 
bave been, and still to be my case; b 
ready, and very willing, to acknowledge 
necessity of giving Christ the heart, tok 
his throne there, and to expect help for 
subduing of corruption only from bim; 
yet corruption remained, yea, seemed 
crease to more strength and vigor than be 
As the Lord may have many glorious ¢ 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; why he thus exercises his children,—th 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” not my business now to speak to. Altho 
“Having been, for many days, sadly exer-' among other things, I conceive, a special 


of the Redeemer to Paul: “ My grace is sujfi- 
cient for thee,” &c.; aod this great Apostle re- 
iterates this momentous truth in the declara- 
tions: “By the grace of God I am what I 
am ;” who likewise commended the elders of 
the church of Ephesus “to God and the word 
of His grace; which, saith he, is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified.” 

For the attainment of such a glorious end, 
we are assured that “ the hand of the Lord is 
upon all them for good that seek him;” and 
that the “ Amen, the faithful and true Wit- 


door, and knock; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Blessed 
communion and privilege indeed; to be per- 
mitted to sup with Him in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
from whom the perennial streams of grace 
and mercy flow! We must however become 
as little children, humble and teachable; and 
receive the kingdom of God as such; for unto 
these were the things, hid from the wise and 
prudent, to be revealed. 

It has been well said, that man’s extremity 
is the Lord’s opportunity! For it is only 
when we are brought to a humiliating sense 
of our own foolishness, unworthiness, and 
nothingness, and that in the Lord alone is our 
help, without whom we can do nothing, that 
we are willing truly to go to Him, as the poor, 
sin-sick prodigal in the parable of our Lord 
did; after the precept, “Return unto Me, 
(through submission to my power) and I will 
return unto you, saith the Lord.” 

This seems to have been the experience of 
Alexander Jaffray, as set forth especially io 
the following memorandums; which are be- 
coming more spiritually lively and heart- 
speaking, just in the proportion as proficiency 
in the school of Christ is obtained, or as obe- 
dience keeps pace with knowledge unto and 
before Him, who will ever remain to be the 
sufficiency of His people; without whom we 
can do nothing; and to whom the Poet’s lines 
are so beautifully appropriate :— 

“ From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve, 


But O thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyseif the crown / 


oy present exercise is, to draw and lead 
Mon, not only to acknowledge tbat Christ 
ht to have the heart, and to be willing to 
» it to him ; yea, to pray him to come and 
2 it, and set up his throne in it, and this 
o with uprightness and much sincerity ; 
length I came long since; but, I see a 
ssity of making progress, and advancing; 
#0 remain, without comfortable success, far 
t of hope of victory. 
is one thing, to be willing to receive 
ist, and to desire heartily that he would 
ne; and another thing, to know that he is 
e already. I know it is the judgment of 
ny, that Christ is in every one, &c.; but, 
2 I am, that every believer has Christ in 
, or else he is none of his, Rom. viii. 9; 
also knows that he has Him, or he is not 
n approved condition. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. How 
then, is it, that he should be there, and 
ittle taken notice of, as not to be known 
vy he comes, or what he says and does in 
heart! ‘Surely the Lord is in this place; 
| I knew it not,’ said Jacob; so, surely, may 
y, Christ has been long in my heart sorely 
‘hted and not observed. O, for a heart to 
urn for this! and to wonder at this patience 
unchangeable love, and yet is to be found 
en he is sought; and to count my affliction, 
ard and outward, as a fatherly correction 
w sharp soever) for my neglect, and slight- 
80 great salvation. Lord! help me, that 
0 sO no more.” 


(To be continued.) 


Wild Beasts in India —H. D. G. Prime made 
following observations when in the north 
ndia, near the foot of the Himalaya moun- 

18. 

n going through the pass we came upon a 

endid full-grown leopard that had just been 

ght in a trap, and were in the region of 

id beasts of all kinds. A gentleman whom 

met had seen, not long before, a huge wild 

ipbant cross the highway on which we were 
velling, and, in ascending the second range 
ithe mountains the following day, we fre- 
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animals. As much as $500 has been offered 
for the head of a man-eating tiger.” 

Tiger hunting is still a favorite sport in 
many parts of India, and it is not uncommon 
for an ordinary party to destroy half a dozen 
tigers in a single excursion. At Calcutta I 
met an American gentleman who had shot 
five the summer previous. . * es 

But the wild elephants, tigers, leopards 
wolves, &c., formidable and destructive as 
they are, may be regarded as rather orna- 
mental than otherwise in comparison with 
the lesser vermin which swarm over the whole 
country during the rainy and hot seasons. Of 
these the most dreaded and the most deadly 
are the snakes, from the hooded cobra, which 
sometimes attains the length of ten feet, down 
to the innumerable venomous snakes no larger 
than a riding whip. It is stated on good au- 
thority, that in the year 1869 there were 
11,416 deaths from the bite of snakes in the 
single province of Bengal. From actual sta- 
tistics, it has been estimated that in all India 
there are from 20,000 to 40,000 deaths from 
that cause every year. The snakes live and 
multiply not only in the jungle and open coun- 
try, but in the villages and cities. They come 
into the grounds and houses of al classes; 
they make their homes in the thatch and 
drop down from the rafters; they creep into 
the beds; they lie around among the kitchen 
utensils, and even ensconce themselves in the 
parlors. I heard many thrilling narratives of 
adventures with these unwelcome visitors. 
The smaller vermin are still more ubiquitous, 
and a still greater annoyance. Scorpions and 
centipedes are abundant, and everywhere 
dreaded. 


—— +e—__ 


Look out for the Rocks. 
(SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN.) 


A gentleman crossing the English Channel 
stood near the helmsman. It was a calm and 
pleasant evening, and no one dreamed of a 
possible danger to their good ship. But a 
sudden flapping of the sail, as if the wind had 
shifted, caught the ear of the officer on watch ; 


sntly saw around us the fresh tracks of|and he sprang at once to the wheel, examin. 


jpards in the snow. India, considering the 
isity of its population, is marvellously in- 
ed with wild beasts, and not merely in the 


ing closely the compass. 
“You are half a point off the course,” he 
said sharply to the man at the wheel. The 


untainous regions, but in the jungles of|deviation was corrected, and the officer re- 


plain. The government has made great 
yrts to exterminate them, but without any 
parent impression upon their numbers. One 
son for this want of success is that the 
jives regard the wild beasts—man-eating 
fers in particular—as divinities, whose wrath 
's more safe to appease than to arouse, and 
ordingly they will not hunt or kill them 
en when exposed to their ravages. A short 
tract from the Indian Mail, will enable us 
orm some idea of the magnitude of the 


“In the Chanda district, one of the man- 
ing tigers killed, in a short time, 127 per- 
18, and stopped all traffic for many weeks 
the road. Another destroyed 150 people 
three years, causing the abandonment of 


» villages and throwing a large track of/the Hast River, near New York, which was 


d out of cultivation. During six years, in 
ngal proper, 13,401 deaths were reported 
wild beasts, of which 4218 were ascribed 
igers, 4287 to wolves, 1407 to leopards, and 
> to bears, the rest to other animals. The 
itish government paid in the same time 
anties for the destruction of 18,196 wild 


turned to his post. 

“You must steer very accurately,” said 
the looker-on, “ when half a point is so much 
thought of.” 

“Ah! balf a point, in many places, might 
bring us on the rocks,” he said. 

So it is in life. Half a point from strict 
truthfulness strands us on the rocks of false- 
hood. Half a point from perfect honesty, and 
we are steering straight for the rocks of crime. 
And so of all kindred vices. The beginnings 
are always small. No one climbs to a sum- 
mit at one bound, but goes up one little step 
at a time. Children think lightly of what 
they call small sins: those rocks do not look 
so fearful to them. 

A friend was once, when a lad, sailing down 


then a very dangerous channel. He watched 
the old steersman with great interest, and ob- 
served, that, whenever he came near to a stick 
of painted wood, he changed his course. 
“Why do you turn out for those bits of 
wood ?” asked the boy. 
The old man looked up from under his_ 
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shaggy brows, too much taken up with his 
task to talk, and simply growled out, “Rocks!” 

“Well, I would not turn out for those bits 
of wood,” said the thoughtless boy: “I would 
go right on over them.” ' 

The old man only replied by 4 look which 
that boy has not forgotten in his manhood. 
‘Poor foolish lad!” it said: “how little you 
know about rocks!” 

So, children, shun the rocks as you would 
the way to death. There are plenty of buoys 
to warn you where they lie hidden: and, 
whenever you meet one, turn aside; for there 
a danger lurks.— Lutheran Herald. 


The discoveries of Voltaic electricity, elec- 
tro-magnetism, and magnetic electricity, by 
Volta, CGirsted, and Faraday, led to the in- 
vention of electric telegraphy by Wheatstone 
and others, and to the great manufactures of 
telegraph cables and telegraph wire, and of 
the material required for them. ‘The value 
of the cargo of the Great Eastern alone in 
the recent Bombay telegraph expedition was 
calculated at three millions of pounds sterling. 
[t also led to the employment of thousands 
of operators to transmit the telegraphic mes- 
sages, and to a great increase of our com- 
merce in nearly all its branches by the more 
rapid means of communication. 

The discovery of Voltaic electricity further 
ed to the invention of electro-plating, and to 
the employment of a large number of persons 
in that business. The numerous experimental 
researches on specific heat, latent heat, the 
tension of vapors, the properties of water, the 
mechanical effects of heat, &c., resulted in the 
development of steam-engines and railways, 
and the almost endless employments depend- 
ing upon their construction and use. About 
a quarter of a million of persons areemployed 
on railways alone in Great Britain. The 
various original investigations on the chemi- 
cal effects of light, led to the invention of 
photography, and have given employment to 
thousands of persons who practice that pro- 
cess, or manufacture and prepare the various 
material and articles required init. The dis- 
covery of chlorine by Scheele led to the in- 
vention of the modern processes of bleaching, 
and to various improvements in the dyeing 
of the textile fabrics, and has given employ- 
ment to a very large number of our Lanca- 
shire operatives. The discovery of chlorine 
has also contributed to the employment of 
thousands of printers, by enabling Hsparto 
grass to be bleached and formed into paper for 
the use of our daily press. The numerous 
experimentalinvestigations in relation to coal- 
gas have been the means of extending the use of 
that substance, and of increasing the employ- 
ment of workmen and others connected with 
its manufacture. The discovery of the alkaline 
metals by Davy, of cyanide of potassium, of 
nickel, phosphorus, the common acids, and a 
multitude of other substances, have led to the 
employment of a whole army of workmen, 
in their conversion into articles of utility. 
The foregoing examples might be greatly 
enlarged upon, and a great many others might 
be selected from the sciences of physics and 
chemistry ; but those mentioned will suffice. 
There is not a force of Nature, nor scarcely 
a material substance that we employ, which 
has not been the subject of several, and in 
some cases of numerous, original experimen- 
tal researches, many of which have resulted, 
in a great or less degree, in increasing the 
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ginners ; butas matters were alittle more cle 
ly looked into, the young man seemed sudde 
to awake to the reality that £1,000 must 
paid in a given time for the goods he had 
dered to refresh his stock. He spoke to 
young wife about it, and she made light 
bis uneasiness, saying playfully to him, “Thi 
are three months yet unexpired of the t 
when you must be prepared; we are sure 
have enough by that time, and do not be ar 
ous; and if we are not prepared, we have o 
to go to our parents, they will help us.” E 
husband’s reply alarmed her; “They are 
last persons in the world we must apply ¢ 
if we reveal to them our position, we sh 
for ever be regarded by them as fools, uttel 
incapable of managing our temporal conce 
with discretion; no, no, dear Jane, brea 
not a word either to your parents or to min 
These two young people were double f 
cousins, their mothers were sisters, and th 
fathers brothers. A time of increasing an 
ety ensued as time wore on; various pls 
were proposed and tried to effect a loan 
money to cancel the debt, but a very small p 
only was realized by them to meet the? 
evitable demand that was approaching. Eve 
avenue of help seemed closed, one friend aft 
another excusing himself from helping th 
in their great emergency and trial ; all fai 
On the morning of the day when the ¢ 
pected call would be made, the young w 
proposed to her husband to try one otk 
friend residing in the same city as themselve 
he agreed to go, and asked his wife to ke 
the warehouse while he went on this pain} 
errand. She agreed to do so, but begged 1 
a short absence up stairs, which her husba\ 
granted. Having entered her bedroom, “8 
shut the door,” and locked herself in ; thro 
ing herself beside her bed in the attitude 
prayer, she poured forth a supplication to Ge 
whom she knew hitherto as a God afar ¢ 
something on this wise, “Oh, my Heave 
Father, I bow before thee in an agony 
prayer, to beseech thee to look down upon? 
my husband and myseif, in this great extre 
ity ; open some door of relief or succor for ¥ 
thou knowest, oh, thou great Searcher 
hearts, that we would not wrong any mo 
that our present errors are those of want 
judgment, not intention, and therefore, I | 
seech thee, send us help from some quarte 
She rose from her knees, descended the stai 
appeared before her husband calmer than 8 
had left him, wished him in an affectiong 
tone a successful issue, and, as he left the do 
she took her seat at her husband’s desk, 1 
lieved by having appealed in reverence, cor 
dence, and humility to her Heavealy Fath 


employment for workmen and others. —|presenting his quarterly report to the School 
Nature. Board, made the following interesting state- 
ment respecting the education of a number of 
boys in that school from Japan: 

“At the beginning of the present school 
year, Sept. 2, 1872, four boys from Japan, 
Kentaro Kaneko, aged 15, Zeikichi Tanaka, 
14 years, Takuma Dan, 13 years, and Chokicni 
Kikkawa, 12 years of age, entered the Rice 
school. They had then been in the country 
only six months and under the instruction of 
a private teacher. They were found to be 
able to enter upon the studies of the fifth class 
according to the present course. Kaneko 
to-day ranks at the bead of the second or 
sub-masters’ class; Tanaka and Dan nearly 
at the head of the third or ushers’ class: while 
Kikkawa is among the first of the fourth class. 
Their conduct has been entirely unexception- 
able, and their example in each class has aided 
the teachers and stimulated their classmates 
to greater exertion. Their gentle and gentle- 
manly manner has made them friends through- 
out the school, no boys being more popular 
with their classmates than they. When they 
entered the school it was with great difficulty 
that they could be understood. Now they 
speak anf read quite plainly, and write in 
better English than a majority of even first- 
class boys! A composition of several pages 
recently written by Kaneko required scarcely 
a single correction, either in grammar or 
spelling. It would be a most excellent thing 
for the whole school if there could be a dozen 
such boys in every class. They are very 
thorough in everything, and rarely require 
to be told anything twice.” 


Original. 
PAST FIFTY. 


My years are half a century told, 
Life’s evening shadows round me fold, 
All tokens tell of growing old. 


My step has lost its bounding spring, 
My voice its clear unbroken ring, 
And Time his fruits is gathering ; 


Is tracing lines upon my brow, 
The record of past cares I trow, 
For eld is creeping o’er me now. 


My morn of life was bright and fair, 
I quaffed the nectar of its air, 
And twined its blossoms in my hair. 


To wander in the wild-wood free, 
Find comrades in each bird and bee 
And flower, was joy enough for me. 


Requited love, its golden dream, 
My cup of joy filled to the brim, 
And made this Earth Elysium seem. 


But as its early noon drew near, 


It came o’ercast with many a care, 
And many a sorrow-boding fear. 


And when my treasures, one by one, 
Had from my stricken bosom flown 
And left me desolate and lone, 


Then, longings for some far-off rest— 
Where peace, dove-like, would make her nest, 
And never more forsake my breast; 


Some sheltered nook afar removed 
From earthly hopes, deceitful proved, 
Yet near me, those my best beloved— 


Where soothed by sountls of whispering leaves 
Or murmuring stream, on summer eyes, 
We'd muse beneath our cottage eaves; 


The Business Allotted.—T he business allotted 
me seems a silent travail and wrestling of 
spirit for my own preservation, and for the 
return and restoration of our church, which 
seems in danger of going back into the wilder- 
ness, out of which she came, in former days, 
leaning upor her Beloved. It is painful in- 
deed to see that there are so few, in most 
places, qualified to answer the necessary calls 
and duties in our religious Society; but, | 
trust, a number of the rising generation, being 
sensible that these things are so, will bestirred 
up with a noble emulation and godly zeal, for 
the promotion of this blessed cause, in which 
they will have peace and the favor of their 
great Creator, which is far beyond all that 
this world can afford.— From a_ Letter of 
Richard Shackleton’s, 1791. 


A Particular Providence. 


The following narrative, illustrative of the 
doctrine of a particular providence, was re- 


And talk of that dear angel band 
Passed over to the promised land, 
With palms of victory in their hand, 


Who once with us life’s burden bore ; 
But now, their weary warfare o’er, 
Commune with us on earth, no more:— 


And hope that in those solitudes 
Where peaceful silence ever broods, 
And nought of human art intrudes— 


They’d let us feel their presence near 
And breathe within our spirit’s ear, 
Such things as mortals seldom hear. 


Alas! that rest was never found ; 
Nor will be, should I journey round 
In search, to earth’s remotest bound. 


And if this longing still arise, 
A warning voice within me cries, 
Oh seek no more beneath the skies. 


Fen should thou find such rest at last, 
The shades of age, now gathering fast, 


Its pictures fair would overcast ; lated by one of the individuals most deeply|as her best, her truest friend. 
And death with age, aye side by side concerned in it to the undersigned, who sent| Her husband had not been gone above t 
Would soon across its threshold glide— a copy of it to a Friend under great trial, by| minutes, when a gentleman known to thé 


both stepped in and said, “ Is Mr. K. at home 
She answered, “He is not within now, k 
will shortly be here.” “Oh, very well, I w 
look in again.” He left without telling 
business; quickly returning to her he sa 
“Mrs. K., you will do just as well as Mr. E 
my call upon you was to say that I was thir 
ing of you as young people beginning t 
world, that a little money might not be un 
ceptable to you fora year or so; in this 

in my hand you will find in bank notes £1,0@ 
take it for a year without interest, and jm 
give me on a slip of paper an acknowledgmé 
of its receipt.” She took the paper from hi 
and either wrote the acknowledgment or s 


A guest who cannot be denied. whom it was many times acknowledged that 
Then gird thee! pilgrim on life’s waste, much instruction and pace Rane te had been 
Strive to redeem thy lagging past derived from the narrative. 
And toward the goal unfaltering haste. A young man and woman residing at Exe- 
Earth’s false repose no longer prize, ter, the children of parents on both sides who 
But let thy aims more constant rise had acquired considerable property by success 
To that pure rest beyond the skies, in commerce, had married and taken off by 
Wot thithe\slothful loitererepfveriont purchase a long-established and lucrative busi- 
But those who with their might have striven ness with the fortune given to each by their 
Shall find their glorious rest in Heayen. parents. With the ardor of youth, and a 
©.M.S8, |smiling future before them, the young man 
purchased a large quantity of goods to refresh, 
Japanese in Boston—Smart Asiatic School-|as he said, the old stock of his predecessor in 
Boys.—Charles L. Flint, chairman of the com-| business, and for a short time matters seemed 
mittee of the Rice school district in Boston, in| to progress very comfortably to the young be- 


o 


sband would give it to him. He pleas- 
took his leave, the young wife laid her 
on the desk and wept bitterly, over- 
ed by the, goodness of her Heavenly 
rin the prompt, almost immediate an- 
o her prayer forsuccor. In this state 
sband found her when he returned to 
his errand had been unsuccessful; he 
said, “You may well weep, we are 
\.”’ She bade him sit down beside her, 
main quiet until she should recover her- 
ficiently to speak to him; he did so, 
hen she revealed to him the whole truth 
5 so overwhelmed that he went away 
er to be alone. From that day to this, 
d to me, “we have never been in any 
pinched in our finances, we have never 
noment doubted the particular provi- 
of God, and we endeavor to act upright- 
n his holy sight. It is now, I believe, 
atinued, forty years since the incident 
related to you happened, you must ex- 
ny emotion (for she wept much while 
ig the above particulars), for [never can 
oO it without the deepest emotion.” She 
said, “I rejoice I have found a friend in 
lho believes as fully in a particular provi- 
las 1 do myself.” 
was known to bea woman of the strict- 
egrity and high moral tone, in all her 
stions acting from an inward and per- 
le guidance, and she lived to an old age. 
| no particulars of her closing moments; 
narrative has often strengthened and 
ed me in moments when faith was less, 
ble, than a grain of mustard seed; and, 
ay its recital here reassure thee, my 
Bed friend, “that a judge of the widow 
in his holy habitation, as well asa 


to the fatherless.”’_ I would affection-|. 


focourage each of you, the mother and 
iidren, to trust in the Lord your God; 
Ww him as your Husband and Father, 
fi the appointed medium Christ Jesus, 
le Holy Spirit, by whom only we can 
Abba Father,’ or call Jesus Lord. 
Wh the Holy Spirit we know saving 
J and through the one same blessed 
\Ja we progress in the divine life, and 
‘Ade heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
(i know a passing from death unto life, 
im the power of Satan unto God— 
m be all glory ascribed.— The British 


(Jog all nations, and as far back as his- 
fi sords, recourse has been had to some 
wf solemn oath to induce men to speak 
\@h. It evidently had its origin in the 
}of men to perform their duties, and 
jglure is clearly the only ground upon 
yfche necessity or value of an oath can 
yfaded. If men always spoke the truth, 

filled their obligations, it would be 

to require them to resort to any 
jJobligation to that effect. But as this 
g#rtunately not the case; as numbers 
sid in every community who, for pur- 
if’ self-interest, will utter what is false, 
\pak trusts voluntarily assumed, it has 
oy become a matter of consideration 
1: in public affairs at least, any greater 
i for truthfulness or fidelity can be ob- 
phan simple assertion or promise. If 
fect could be accomplished without in- 


i 
i Oaths. 
f 


jgany moral injury on the community,|methois, 
_ be desirable; but whether the oath! minished. 
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as administered in our courts is calculated to frequently administered is calculated to de- 
effect this, is a question demanding thought-|prive them of all solemnity and dignity. The 


ful reflection. 

There are inherent in every oath the invo- 
cation by which God is called to witness the 
truth of what is sworn, and the imprecation 
of divine vengeance upon falsehood or insin- 
cerity. The best legal writers agree that the 
sanction and force of the oath lie peculiarly 
in the latter element. Among the early Jews, 
Greeks, Romans and other nations, a distinc- 
tion was made between lesser and greater 
oaths, the former being sworn by objects 
simply held as sacred or dear, such as Jerusa- 
lem, the temple, the souls of the dead, and the 
ashes of their fathers; the latter only by One 
who could detect and punisb all secret false- 


words are burried over rapidly and carelessly, 
and the whole process is so stereotyped a 
form that it induces no enhanced sense of the 
Divine presence, or the sacredness of truth, 
Given and received in this manner, oaths lose 
all real significance, and sink into mere forms. 

There is no class in our community more 
respected and honored for their sincerity and 
veracity than the Society of Friends, whose 
scruples in regard to oaths are respected by 
the laws, and whose simple affirmations are 
as implicitly relied on as the most solemn 
oath that could ever be penned. When the 
principles of integrity and veracity reign in 
the hearts of our people, when our children 


hood. As the less impressive oaths becamejare educated to regard all affirmations as 
common, perjury increased, and public confi-|sacred, all deceit as guilty, then artificial 
dence was finally accorded only to such a/means of securing truthfulness will be drop- 
form as involved the solemn imprecation of|ped as useless, and every man’s word will be 
Divine judgment. It is, however, honestly |literally and everywhere ‘‘as good as his oath.” 
doubted by many, whether men should be in-|—Ledger. 
duced thus to invoke curses upon themselves 

for a sin which they acknowledge at least by| Should I speak more of inward temptations, 
implication to be possible. If it were a moral|or fiery trials, I should speak in an unknown 
certainty that they would not swerve from|tongue, or be understood by few; for people 
their integrity, or be led by any unworthy /|have in these days, found out a way to heaven 
motive into exaggeration or concealment, then |[in their imagination] so free from tempta- 
the oath would seem at best to be a useless|tion, that it seems altogether different from 
form, but as this perfect certainty can never/times of old when it was called “strait” and 
be attained, it appears somewhat presumptu-|« narrow,” and so preached by those who first 
ous to invoke Divine vengeance upon our own |established the christian religion, yet it has 
heads in the event of failure. altered not.—A. W. Boehm. 

It is urged in favor of the civil oath that 
there are many whose consciences are so| A Sphere for Woman.—Women are natural- 
hardened by frequent untruthfulness that|ly good economists, says the “ Congregation- 
some extra spur of fear is necessary to induce |alist.” They are apt at understanding how 
them to strict veracity. Yet such spurs must, |to make limited means go as far as possible. 
of necessity, be temporary in their effects, and | If a man and his wife are united in the desire 
lose their power by repetition. An earnest|to get rich, the man is likely to think more 
adherent of the system says: “[tstoofrequent|about earning money, the wife will attach 
imposition tends rather to weaken than to|more importance to saving it. 
strengthen the sense of obligation. In pro-}| Almostevery American earns money enough 
portion, as it becomes familiar, its sacredness, to be well off, and in time to be rich. If he 
is impaired and its efficacy destroyed. It|does not become so, it is, in many cases, be- 
comes to be regarded as a mere form, and|cause he bas no wife, or because he does not 
takes no hold on the conscience.” This, how-|take her into his counsels. He is full of enter- 
ever, would rather tend to show that it can-|prise and makes an income, and if he does 
not be founded on the immutable priociples|not prosper, it is often because he does not 
of right, for they are constant in their action,|hold on to it. His wife, very likely, has the 
and the more they are cherished the stronger | faculty of conservation which he lacks; and 
their influence becomes. LHstablish the prin-|if he has the shrewdness to enlist her in his 
ciple of veracity in the heart of a child, and|plans, he may find his fortune made. 
every time he utters the exact truth he| In Continental Europe book keeping is a 
strengthens that principle until it takes root,| part of the education of a well-taught farmer’s 
and cannot be eradicated. But where fear|daughter, and the wife presides over the fi- 
and not principle is the ruling motive, it will|nances of the establishment. With us, wo- 
require continual augmentation to preserve man’s aptitude in the promotion of material 
its influence, and frequent repetition tends to| prosperity is too little thought of; and a wo- 
destroy its power. It is well known that there|man who, as a girl, was untaught in respect 
are perjured witnesses and perjured officials|to judicious economy, makes an expensive 
who, once, perhaps, shrank from all dissimu-|wife. Her husband perhaps keeps her in ig- 
lation, but who can now violate the most/norance of his finances purposely. If he is 
solemn oaths with scarcely a pang. prosperous, she becomes accustomed to plen- 

The practical duty of truthfulness in every-|ty of money, and ill-prepared for reverses. 
day life is liable to be impaired in proportion|If he is not prosperous, she has to bear the 
as the value of the oath is augmented. If it|pinchings of poverty without knowing how 
is more sinful to lie when upon oath, then it|to help him avoid the pressure. 
must be less so to violate the truth at other] Marriage would be easier and happier, if 
times. The common phrase, “I will take my|young women were taught the principles of 
oath to it,” shows the idea to be prevalent/account-keeping, and systematic habits in re- 
that where falsehood is uttered without such|spect to finances; and if the young husband 
asseveration, less guilt is incurred. Yet the|would take his wife into his confidence, and 
obligation to truthfulness is complete in itself,|make the income and outgo, and the accumu- 
and can never be increased by any artificial/lation of the first few thousands of dollars, a 
nor can the guilt of falsehood be di-|matter of common interest. An American 

The manner in which oaths are'girl of average intelligence and good sense, 
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can make the fortune of a man whose love 
she enjoys, and who will give her for the pur- 
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were present under an appointment of that/the Depository during the past year. 


meeting, and produced a minute in relation 


pose a fall share in the responsible control of|thereto which was laid upon the Clerk’s ta- 


the income of the household. She will not 
generally be able to enter into his business 
plans, but if she knows his wages, salary or 
current profits, and his personal expenses, and 
can thus foresee what the household has to 
rely on, she will characteristically be ready 
“ to cut the coat according to the cloth,” and 
will usually more scrupulously than he lay 
aside something every season as the begin- 
ning of their fortune. 


Medieval France.—A singular discovery 
has been made at the old Conciergerie in 
Paris. At the Court of Cassation fire had de- 
stroyed two out of the three towers, and a 
few days since the workmen engaged in re- 
pairing that named after St. Louis came sud- 
denly upon a mysteriously deep well. This 
was contrived curiously in the wall facing the 
quay, and proves to be nothing else than 
the fatal dungeon of the old Palace of St. 
Louis. Yet none of the historians of the 
Conciergerie mention it, and chance and mis- 
chance only have now made it known. An 
opening of two square yards in one of the 
turrets reveals a horrid tunnel reaching the 
level of the Seine. There it forms a gallery 
sloping downwards to the bed of the river 
The attempt to penetrate into this dreadful 
dungeon was fruitless, as the interior is lined 
with sharp iron spears and points which cross 
each other in every direction. When this 
Tower of St. Louis was used occasionally 
as the dwelling of the Kings of France, cap- 
tives of note were confined in its under-ground 
prisons, and when the powers that were, be- 
came anxious to get rid of any of them, they 
led him through a passage formed in the in- 
terior of the wall towards this newly dis- 
covered dungeon. 
and he was precipitated into the yawning 
chasm, and there, transfixed by spikes, he 
perished in slow torture. Of course, it may 
be easily imagined that it was only portions 
of skeletons that ever reached the bed of the 
Seine. The discovery of this relic ofa barbar- 
ous age is another milestone marking the 
progress of humanity.— London Globe. 


“ Cheerfulness is an excellent wearing quali- 
ty. It has been called the bright weather of 
the heart. It gives harmony to the soul, and 
is a perpetual song without words. It is tan- 
tamount to repose. It enables nature to re- 
cruit its strength ; whereas worry and discon- 
tent debilitates it, involving constant wear 
and tear.” 
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FIFTH MONTH 3, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting convened on 
Second-day, the 21st of Fourth month. The 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
held on the Seventh-day previous. A consid- 
erable number of strangers from other Yearly 
Meetings were present, and the attendance 
was large. 


distribution of these had been to varic 
braries in this Yearly Meeting, and also 


ble. Afier the expression by a few Friends|ly in other Yearly Meetings en this cont 


of their views, it was decided not to read this 
minute, which it appeared was not officially 
addressed to the Meeting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
detailing their proceedings during the year 
were then read. The examination of an in- 
tricate question relating to a school fund origi- 
nally created by members of Plainfield Pre- 
parative Meeting, upon which advice had 
been asked by Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, had engaged the careful attention of 
the Committee on Property of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, and a statement of the facts 
of the case, and its judgment thereon, approv- 
ed by this body, bad been forwarded to the 
Monthly Meeting. 

One of the most important subjects contain- 
ed in the minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, was a document entitled “ A Brief Nar- 
rative, in relation to the position of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting.” In this wascontain- 
ed a series of extracts from the records and 
correspondence of the Yearly Meeting, and 
the Meeting for Sufferings, for many years 
past; showing the earnest concern that had 
been felt to guard our members against the 
tendency to erroneous doctrines, which had 
long since been manifested ; pointing out some 
of the departures from our principles and tes- 
timonies, which have taken place of latter 
years ; and exhorting all to unite in an honest 
effort to uphold the ancient standard. It also 
unfolded the manner in which the present 
isolation of our Yearly Meeting as to official 
correspondence with others, had been brought 
about. 

The document was united with by many 
Friends; but there were some who made ob- 


A secret door was opened jection toit, taking the ground thatit was unde- 


sirable to bring again to remembrance occur- 
rences and decisions which had long since 
passed by, and on which there was not full 
unity at the time. There were others, who 
felt that the historical information thus 
brought to view was not only very desirable, 
but due to many of our younger members, to 
whom it had before been inaccessible, and who 
did not certainly know in what position its 
official records placed our Yearly Meeting. 
It was also thought that much misapprehen- 
sion respecting us existed in the minds of 
Friends in other parts of the Society,— which 
might in measure be removed by such a pub- 
lication. 

Among the subjects which had claimed the 
consideration of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
was the presentation to the Convention now 
sitting in Philadelphia to revise the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, of a memorial upon the 
insertion of such a clause in the new Consti- 
tution as would provide for the free exercise 
of the rights of conscience by all upon the sub- 
ject of military services. (This memorial has 
already been printed in these columns.) The 
Committee who had the matter in charge, 
stated in their report to the Meeting for its 
information, that a proposition had been car- 
ried in the Convention to defray all the ex- 
penses of the militia out of the State Treasury 
by legislative enactments. 

The Report of the Book Committee showed 


Shortly after the opening of the meeting, a'that a large increase in the number of books 


member of Indiana Yearly Meeting stated on 


behalf of himself and three others, that they trines and testimonies had been taken from! 


and other publications in reference to our doc- 


-pended for the general purposes of the 


Third-day the 22nd.—Charles Evans r 
ed on behalf of the representatives prop 
the continuance of Joseph Scattergo 
Clerk and Clarkson Sheppard as Ass 
Clerk. These Friends were united wilt 
the Meeting, and appointed to the resp 
services. 

The Queries and answers as far as the 
inclusive, were then proceeded with, oc 
ing the remainder of this sitting. 

Fourth day the 23rd.—The considerat 
the State of Society was resumed by the 
ing of the remaining Queries and ant 
and a short minute in reference theret 
directed to be sent down in the Extract 

A committee was appointed to examir 
settle the Treasurer’s account, to report 
fature sitting. : 

An interesting Report from the Comr 
having charge of the Boarding Scho 
Westtown was read. Owing in part 
smaller number of scholars than usual 
the past year, and to the expenditure o} 
eral considerable sums of money in alte 
and repairs, the financial statement sho 
deficiency of about $1,400. There had 
received during the year from our frien¢ 
D. Cope, shortly before his death, a g 
$5,500, to be applied at the option of the 
mittee in increasing the salaries of the 
ers or for the general purposes of the I 
tion. 

The subject of raising a permanent fu 
the contributions of interested Friends fa 
purpose of increasing the salaries of the 1 
ers at that Institution, had engaged 
careful attention, and a plan of a subser 
paper to accomplish this object was st 
ted. By its provisions the income of the 
so raised is to be applied in the first plé 
increase the compensation of those te 
(including also the Governor and Gove 
who after an engagement at the school 
least three sessions, shall have been fou 
be well qualified and satisfactory in th 
spective departments : the object being tt 
such a sum at the command of the Com 
as to enable them to assure the Frien 
ployed at the Institution of adequate 
eration, in view of the general adva 
salaries elsewhere, and also to offer g 
inducements to many of our young mé 
women to look towards the business of 
ing as a means of a livelihood. In ¢ 
unexpended income of the fund should 
time exceed $10,000, the surplus is to | 


tution. The plan thus proposed was a 
ed, and the subordinate meetings were ¢ 
to take steps to promote the subscript 
their respective neighborhoods. 
This being the usual time for the a 
ment of the Committee to take charge 
school, a committee was named to né 
Friends for that service to a future mj 
A communication from the Hxecw 
the late Jesse George, with an extra 
his Will, was read, informing that our | 
ed friend had bequeathed Five thousa 
lars to the Meeting, to be used for su 
and purposes as it may direct. A con 
of eight Friends was named to considemy 
report to a future sitting, a proper appl 
of this legacy. 


ort was read from the Committee ap- 
in 1871 upon a proposition sent up by 

ton Quarterly Meeting from Rahway 
infield Monthly Meeting, in reference 
hg the members of the latter to another 
r. The Friends upon this appointment 
de a considerable number of visits to 
nthly Meeting, and they believed had 
abled to enter into sympathy with its 
3, and to experience that the bond of 
yetween them and Friends of other 
the Yearly Meeting had been strength- 
hey also verbally stated that they 

1 that the desire of being joined in 
ship elsewhere had generally disap- 
The report was satisfactory to the 

, and the Committee was released. A 
the Report of the Committee was di- 

to be sent to Burlington Quarterly 


day, 4th mo. 24th.—In the morning 
xs for worship were held in three of 
eting Houses in the city. © 
Yearly Meeting convened at 3 o’clock. 
ports from the Quarterly Meetings in 
se to the use of spirituous liquors by 
embers were read, showing an aggre- 
| 49 who have either frequently or oc- 
lly used them during the past year. 
mber is three less than that reported 
ar. In the belief that the occasional 
intoxicating drinks is a fruitful cause 
increase of an evil attended with la- 
»le consequences, both to individuals 
families, Friends were encouraged to 
hemselves of any indulgence in them, 
e meetings were directed to continue 
are on this subject and send up next 
statement of the number of those who 
| the objects of this concern. 
eports upon Education from the Quar- 
leetings, it appears that there are 991 
in of a suitable age to attend school, 700 
m have been at schools taught by or 
the care of persons in membership with 
3; 264 had attended the Public District 
s or other schools not under the care of 
is; 2 had been temporarily absent, 20 
bt attended school during the year, and 
cumstances of 5 in respect to this sub- 
nd not been ascertained. The impor- 
of placing such guards around the easily 
sible minds of the children at this criti- 
iod of their lives, as would not only pre- 
hem from injurious association with 
, but be the means of increasing their 
ment to the doctrines and testimonies 
Society, was adverted to, and Friends 
incouraged to promote the establishment 
able schools in neighborhoods where 
o not now exist. The attention of sub- 
te meetings was again directed to this 
5, and the Quarterly Meetings desired 
vard next year statements of the num- 
| children within their limits, and the 
schools to which they are sent. 
riend introduced to the notice of the 
ag the consideration of our present dis- 
, in regard to music and musical instra- 
, stating that while it was well known 
testimony against the practice of mu- 
ways bad been maintained by our reli- 
Society, yet owing in part to the gene- 
ms in which the rule of discipline upon 
bject was expressed, a diversity of ac- 
ad latterly arisen in enforcingit. This 
claimed the serious attention of the 
ig, and after a general expression upon 
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the importance of faithfully maintaining this 
branch of our Christian testimonies,a Commit- 
tee was named totake it into further considera- 
tion and prepare a minute in relation thereto 
to besent down to the subordinate Meetings. 

The Committee appointed at a previous 
sitting to examine and settle the Treasurer's 
account, reported, stating that they had found 
it correct, and proposing that $4,500 should 
be raised for the use of the Meeting the 
present year. 

An interesting report of the Indian Com- 
mittee was read. With a view of informing 
the members of the Seneca nation of their 
legal rights in their present disturbed condi- 
tion, the Committee had prepared a compila- 
tion from the decisions of the courts upon 
questions affecting the title to their posses- 
sions, and had circulated it upon the Catta- 
raugus and Allegheny Reservations. With 
this information had also been included a 
draft of a proposed bill, which, if enacted by 
Congress, would enable these Indians to pro- 
ceed to settle upon a permanent basis various 
questions now agitating them, and also to 
take measures to divide their land and hold 
it in severalty. A proposed memorial to 
Congress asking for such legislation, had also 
been prepared for them to sign, if approved, 
and a pamphlet containing the above had 
been presented to the Indians in Council, 
with an address from the Committee, by 
Friends appointed for that service. The 
course thus recommended had not been par- 
sued by the Indians, but the Committee were 
encouraged to hope that their labor upon this 
subject would not be entirely lost. Import- 
ant help had also been rendered to this 
people near the close of the late session of 
Congress, in preventing the enactment of a 
law by which 15,000 acres, or more than one- 
half of the Allegheny Reservation, would 
probably have been sold from them without 
adequate remuneration, and which in other 
provisions injuriously affected their interests ; 
a bill for this purpose having been passed by 
both Houses on the eve of their adjournment 
without an opportunity having been given to 
the Indians to express their judgment thereon. 
By a timely representation of its defects to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to whom the 
President had referred it for approval, the 
necessary signature of the President was 
withheld. The action of the Committee at 
this time together with circumstances attend- 
ing a visit lately paid the Indians on the 
Allegheny Reservation by our friend Ebenezer 
Worth, have had the effect, the Committee 
believed, of restoring feelings of confidence in 
the integrity of their motives, which they 
feared had been recently somewhat impaired 
by the insinuations of designing white men. 

In the fifth month last, our friends Abner 
and Abigail Woolman were succeeded in 
the management of the school and farm at 
Tunesassah by George W. Mott and his wife 
Abigail B. Mott, of lowa; owing to the seri- 
ous ill bealth of the latter, these Friends had 
lately been released at their own request, and 
Abner Woolman had kindly undertaken the 
temporary charge of the Lostitution. The 
Committee were desirous of immediately ob- 
taining the services of suitably qualified 
Friends to succeed them. 

A portion of the tract belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting at Tunessassah, being now 
covered with timber ready for cutting, the 
Committee proposed that authority should be 


given them to dispose of this part of it, when 
in their judgment it should be expedient to 
do so. This authority was granted and the 
proceeds of such sale directed to be invested 
and applied for the benefit of the Institu- 
tion. 

The Committee appointed in reference to 
the application of the money arising from the 
legacy of Jesse George, reported, proposing 
that it should be used under the direction of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, in publishing and 
spreading the approved writings of Friends. 
This was united with by the Meeting, and the 
‘Treasurer authorized to receive it. 

Sixth day, 25th—A memorial of Bradford 
Monthly, approved by Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing, concerning Samuel Cope, a minister de- 
ceased, was read and directed to be recorded. 

A report was made by the Committee ap- 
pointed last year to visit the subordinate 
Meetings. With the exception of one small 
particular Meeting, the members of which 
were included in a Monthly Meeting, all the 
Meetings belonging to the Yearly Meeting 
bad been attended by members of the Com- 
mittee, some of them several times. Much 
satisfaction was expressed with the services 
of the Committee, and believing that their 
labors were not accomplished, the Committee 
was continued,and the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings were directed to appoint theic mid- 
week meetings to be held, when so requested, 
at such times as would accommodate the 
Friends set apart to visit within their respect- 
ive limits. 

The nominating Committee appointed at a 
previous sitting, reported, proposing thirty- 
nine Friends to constitute the Committee to 
take charge of the boarding school at West- 
town, who were united with and appointed. 

The Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration our present rule in relation to music 
and musical instruments, reported that after 
jbaving examined the language of the dis- 
‘cipline, they were of the judgment that it was 
not necessary to add thereto; and proposed 
‘for the adoption of the Meeting a minute in- 
structing the subordinate Meetings that the 
practice of music, and the possession of musi- 
calinstruments, comes within the action of the 
second clause of the discipline under the head 
of Gaming and Diversions, and reviving the 
advice issued by the Meeting to the members 
in 1853. An unusually large expression of 
satisfaction with this report followed, and 
the minute as proposed was united with and 
adopted, and directed to be sent down to the 
subordinate Meetings for their observance. 

A memorial prepared by Kennet Monthly 
Meeting, approved by the Western Quarterly 
Meeting, concerning William Walter a valua- 
ble elder, was read and directed to be recorded. 

The Meeting closed after an interval of 
solemn silence. 

It was cause for humble gratitude that 
throughout the different sittings of the Meet- 
ing, the preserving power of the Blessed 
Head of the Church was felt to be present in 
its restraining and sustaining influences. 
There were more than usual causes operating 
to produce unsettlement and call forth oppos- 
ing sentiment. But the great body of the 
Meeting was preserved in quietness and pati- 
ence, and the conclusions arrived at on the 
various topics under consideration, were con- 
firmatory of the stand for the doctrines and 
testimonies held by the Society, which has 
heretofore characterized the Yearly Meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—A critical test of the French cable shows 
that it is broken at a distance of 208 miles from the 
French coast. The Atlantic cable companies have ad- 
vanced the charges for messages 50 per cent. in conse- 
quence of the business being now all thrown upon a 
single line. 

The Daily Telegraph explorer in Assyria has met 
with great success, having found eighty new inscrip- 
tions, including histories known and hitherto unknown, 
of the Assyrian kings. Many of the inscriptions have 
definite dates. Among his discoveries is a highly im- 
portant tablet containing a collection of proverbs in two 
languages. 

The London Republicans have undertaken the prose- 
cution of a Carlist committee in London. who are col- 
lecting funds for Don Carlos, as they claim, in violation 
of the international law. 

Owing to the troubled condition of Spain, a great 
number of families are leaving the country, and the 
steamers for London and French ports are crowded with 
refugees. 

Twenty thousand coal miners in Leicestershire have 
struck work. 

In the House of Commons the resolutions offered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to carry out the pro- 
posals of the budget, were discussed on the 24th ult., 
and finally passed, except that reducing the duties on 
sugar one-half, which was re-committed. 

The carriage works of the Lancashire Railway Com- 
pany in Manchester, were destroyed by fire on the 28th 
ult., causing the loss of fifty locomotives and a great 
number of railway cars. Loss $500,000. 

The Anglo-American, French, and the Newfound- 
land cable companies, have agreed upon an amalgama- 
tion of their interests. 

London, 4th mo. 28th.—Consols 933. 
1867, 94; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 94d.; Orleans, 93d. 

The political situation in Spain continues critical, 
and Madrid is full of the conflict of parties. 

General Velarde has resigned the Captain General- 
ship of Catalonia, to which he was recently appointed, 
in consequence of the disapproval by the government 
of the rigorous measures he had taken to secure the re- 
establishment of discipline among the troops under his 
command. General Pavia has also resigned the Cap- 
tain Generalship of Madrid. Differences have arisen 
between the government and the permanent committee 
of the Assembly, the committee asserting that the gov- 
ernment has exceeded its powers in appointing a tem- 
porary President. 

The Carlists have been defeated several times recently 
in encounters with Republican forces. Don Alfonso. 
brother of Don Carlos, accompanied by his staff, has 
crossed into France from Spain. The people of coun- 
try districts invaded by Carlists, have been ordered to 
abandon their farms and retire into the cities with all 
the provisions they can carry. 

A dispatch from Penang announces that the Dutch 
expedition against Achean has been recalled to Padang, 
and outbreaks are apprehended at other parts of the 
island of Sumatra. A dispatch from The Hague says: 
The government of Holland has ordered fourteen steam 
naval vessels to proceed immediately to Sumatra, for 
the purpose of co-operating with the Dutch troops now 
on that island, in their movements against the Atche- 
nese. The vessels will carry a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and arms for the troops. 

Elections were held in Paris, Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux, on the 27th ult., to fill vacant seats in the 
National Assembly. The Radical candidates were all 
successful. The total result of the voting in Paris and 
other parts of France, was the election of four Repub- 
licans, three Radicals and one Legitimist. 

The Upper House of the Prussian Diet, on the 24th 
ult., debated the bill for regulating the training and ap- 
pointment of the clergy. Bismarck made one of his 
powerful speeches in support of the bill, and defended 
the attitude the government had taken as fully justified 
by the domineering assumptions of the priesthood. He 
took occasion to deny the often repeated report that he 
had instigated the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
government. The bill passed the following day. On 
the 25th the German Emperor left Berlin for St. Peters- 
burg, where he arrived the 27th ult., and was received 
with extraordinary honors. The Czar and his sons met 
the Emperor William thirty miles from the city, and 
conducted him to the Winter Palace, where he was 
received with the most imposing ceremonies. 

The Japanese ambassadors have returned to Berlin 
from St. Petersburg. They had there a long conference 
with an eminent German Professor of Jurisprudence, 
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regarding the propriety of endeavoring to establish 
Christianity as the State religion of Japan. The Pro- 
fessor earnestly dissuaded them from the project. The 
ambassadors had already come to regard the change as 
probable and favorable. They however listened eagerly 
to the reasons of the Professor, who adduced facts from 
the history of Christianity to show that this religion 
cannot be enforced by the government. He said it was 
only vital where it grows amongst the people and from 
the people. He counselled the granting of full religious 
liberty as the most desirable course to pursue. The 
ambassadors expressed satisfaction with the advice. 

A formidable riot has occurred in Frankfort, caused 
by an advance in the price of beer. Sixteen breweries 
were wrecked by the rioters, and there was much plun- 
dering. During the conflicts between the mob and the 
military, twelve persons were killed and forty wounded. 
Many of the rioters were arrested. 

The Roman Pontiff appeared to be recovering, but 
has suffered a relapse and is again confined to his bed. 
The anxiety in regard to his condition is renewed. 

A dispatch of recent date from Khartum, gives what 
appears to be reliable intelligence of the safety of Sir 
Samuel Baker and his party. 

Unitep Srates.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 333. There were 48 
deaths of consumption, 20 inflammation of the lungs, 
23 debility, 12 marasmus, and 11 old age. 

Up to the 25th ult. the Modoes were still in the lava 
beds, and it was the opinion of the military officers op- 
erating against them, that it will be better to keep the 
Indians where they are. If they make their escape and 
scatter through the country they may cause much havoc 
and perhaps induce other tribes to join them in war 
against the settlers. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed the As-| 
sistant Treasurer at New York to sell six millions of 
gold and buy one million of bonds, during the Fourth 
month. 

The condition of winter wheat, reported to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the opening of Spring, is on 
the whole more favorable than it was a year ago. The’ 
Pacific crop is expected to be heavy, and over a wide 
range of country, including Pennsylvania, the promise | 
is fair, but in the States south of Maryland the prospect 
is not as good as it was last year. 

According to the census of 1870, there were 5,566,546 | 

ersons of foreign birth in the United States, in a total 
of 38,555,938, leaving 32,989,392 as the number of 
native born citizens. 

The California Fish Commissioners, with the object 
of improving the fish stock of that State, have under- 
taken the project of transporting alive across the con- 
tinent, a car load of the best varieties of Atlantic coast 
fish, not found in California. The car will be sent from 
California to the Cold Spring Trout Ponds, Charles- 
town, N. H., where the fish will be collected, and where 
the car will be properly fitted up for the purpose so as 
to form a complete aquarium. The car will carry 
nearly 2000 gallons of water, and eight different varie- 
ties of fish. : 

A terrific snow storm occurred the 14th and 15th of 
Fourth month, in Nebraska and Idaho. Snow fell to 
the depth of ten or more feet, and was attended with 
high wind and extreme cold, causing the death of men 
and animals. Horses and cattle perished in consider- 
able numbers. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. Mew York.— American gold, 117. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1203; ditto, 1868, 118 ; five per cents, 
new, 116. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.25; State extra, 
$7 a $7.40; finer brands, $7.50 a $11.25. No. 2 Mil- 
waukie spring wheat, $1.67 a $1.69; No. 8 Chicago, 
$1.56 a $1.61. Western barley, 90 a 95 cts. Oats, 53 
a 574 cts. Western mixed corn, 68 cts.; yellow, 724 a 
73 ets. ; white, 73 a 74 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 19} 
a 20} cts. for middlings, uplands and New Orleans. 
Cuba sugar, 73 a 7 cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; 
extras, $6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. Amber 
spring wheat, $1.80 a #1.85; western red, $1.95 a $1.97; 
western amber, $2, Yellow corn, 63 a 64 ects. Oats, 
48 a 52 cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 15 cts. Lard, 9} a 
10 cts. Beef cattle were higher; sales of 1900 head at 
74 a 8} cts. per lb. gross for choice; fair to good, 64 a 7 
cts., and common 5 a 6 cts. About 8000 sheep sold at 
63 cts. for clipped, and 8 cts. choice wooled ; fair to 
good do., 63 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs were in de- 
mand and 5000 sold at $8.50 a $8.75 per 100 lbs. net. 
St. Lowis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.80; No. 3 fall, 
$1.64; No. 2 spring, $1.24. No. 2 mixed corn, 36 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 325 a 33 cts. Barley, $1.05a $1.10. Chicago 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.26; No. 3 do., $1.17. No. 2 
mixed corn, 88 cts. No. 2 oats, 3l} cts. No. 2 rye, 
70 cts. Lard, $9.25 a $9.80 per 100 lbs. Baltimore. 


—Choice white and amber wheat, $2.10 a $2.1 
to prime red, $1.95 a $2.07; common to fa) 
a $1.90. White corn, 70 a 71 cts. ; yellow, 65: 
Oats, 48 a 53 ets. Cincinnati—Family Hour, 
$7.75. Corn, 44 a 45 cts. Oats, 40 a 47 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


The Summer Session of the School will co 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain ticke 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia R 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. 
case the passage, including the stage fare fr 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the Schoe 
paid for with the other incidental charges at th 
of the term. Tickets for the pupils can also be ol 
of the Treasurer at 304 Arch St. Conyeyances 
at the Srrpet Roap Station on Second and 
days, the 5th and 6th, of Fifth month, to meet th 
that leave Philadelphia at 7.50 and 10 A. M., 12. 
2.30 P. M. 

BG@S- Baggage may be left either at Thirty-fi 
Chestnut Sts. or at Eighteenth and Market. If 
the latter place, it must be put under the care 
Alexander & Son, who will convey it thence to 4 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per 
be paid to them, Those who prefer can have the 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part 
City, by sending word on the day previous (t 
the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander ¢ 
corner of Eighteenth and Market Sts. Their ¢ 
in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-fin 
Chestnut Sts., will be 25 cents per trunk. For th 
charge they will also collect baggage from the 
railroad depots, if the checks are left at thei 
Eighteenth and Market Sts. Baggage put unde 
care, if properly marked, will not require any a 
from the owners, either at the West Philadelphia 
or at the Street Road Station, but will be fory 
direct to the School. It may not always go on th 
train as the owner, but it will go on the same da 
vided the notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches 
in time. ; 


Durine THE SEssron, passengers for the Schoc 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival 
first train from the City, every day except First 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock. . 

Fourth mo. 22d, 1873. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR I 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOR 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ¢ 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connecteé 
it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phils 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., C 
Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philad 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


Supplementary Catalogue of Books belonging t 
Library of Friends of Philadelphia, from 1853 to 
Cloth flexible covers, 


For sale at Friends’ Bookstore. Price 50 cts. — 


“Dress and Worldly Compliance.” Price 8 
Postage 2 cents. 

“Memoir of Rachel C, Bartram.” 
cents each or $1.25 per dozen. 


For sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arch 


d 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. Wo 
ineton, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. 7 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street, att 


7 
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Paper co 


